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GREEK AND LATIN CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
IMPLIED AGREEMENT 

By Eugene S. McCartney 

In the classical languages there are constructions in which words 
depend upon or modify genitives implied in pronominal adjectives 
or even in other adjectives. One is tempted to call them "sports, " 
although a closer examination of the literature shows them to be 
fairly numerous. The annotated editions of the classical authors 
explain clearly enough how certain words depend upon implied 
genitives, yet only occasionally do they cite similar instances. No 
attempt is made to remove the strangeness of the syntax for the 
student by quoting parallel constructions in modern languages. 
The grammars treat only the simpler aspects of the subject and always 
briefly and disconnectedly. In Latin possession is denoted by adjec- 
tives derived from personal pronouns, and not by the pronouns in 
the genitive case. Consequently, any word modifying the posses- 
sive form must be put in the genitive case. The Greek resorted to 
the same construction of its own volition and not from necessity, 
since its personal pronouns are used freely as possessive genitives. 

The closeness of the relationship between the genitive of posses- 
sion and the possessive adjective is clearly exemplified by the word 
cuius. This form denotes possession whether it be used as an adjec- 
tive or as the genitive of the relative or interrogative pronoun.' 

1 There has been much discussion as to whether the adjective cuiits is derived from 
the pronoun, or the pronoun from the adjective. 
[Classical Philology XIV, July, 1919] 185 
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It may be noted, too, that the English adjectives "my," "his," 
"her," etc., were originally genitives. Further evidence of the simi- 
larity of the two constructions in question is shown by their co- 
ordination: e.g., summa laus et tua et Bruti est (Cic. Fam. xii. 4. 2); 
calamitatem aut propriam suam aut temporum (Caes. B.G. iii. 20); 
Die mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus ? an Meliboei f (Verg. Ed. iii. 1) ; nomen 
terraeque suumque (Ovid Met. iv. 680); nataeque meumque corpus 
(Ovid Trist. i. 3. 97). ' It may be noted, too, that such concinnity 
(some would say inconcinnity) is not confined to words denoting 
possession, but may be extended to adjectives and genitives of 
description: e.g., haud sane incruentam ancipitisque certaminis 
vidoriam (Livy xxi. 29. 4) ; recentis animi alter eoque ferocior (Livy 
xxi. 52. 2); Intellego permagnum esse negotium et maximi consilii 
(Cic. Ad. Q. Fr. i. 2. 7); corporis ezigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
irasci celerem (Hor. Ep. i. 20. 24-25). Likewise, a genitive of equiva- 
lence or definition with causa may be balanced by an adjective: 
Quam multa enim, quae nostra causa numquam faceremus, facimus 
causa amicorum (Cic. Lael. xvi. 57) ! 

The Greek idiom is similar: 17 8' fip' €t]v detop [ = 6eS)v] yivos, ovd' 
avdpcowoiv {Iliad, vi. 180); es t' €/*d epy' bpboiaa koX dju^tiroXwi' 
{Odys. xix. 514).^ The same construction can be found in modern 
languages, e.g., "Namen .... den Eurigen und Walther Ftirsts" 
(Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, 11. 1027-29); "Mine and my father's death 
come not upon thee" (Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act V, scene 2, 
1. 337).' 

In addition, adjectives are freely used as the equivalent of sev- 
eral kinds of genitives. Thus in avaritia senilis (Cic. Cat. Maj. 
xviii. 65), "an old man's greed," and 'EKrdpeov x^™''" (Iliad, ii. 416), 
" Hector's tunic, " the adjectives have the force of possessive geni- 

I As might be expected, pronominal adjectives with "interest" and "refert" 
are co-ordinated with genitives: e.g., mea et rei publicae interesse (Cic. Fam. ii. 19 
fin.) ; magis rei publicae interest quam mea (Livy xxvi. 31. 10) ; magis nullius interest 
quam tua (Livy xxiv. 8. 17) ; non tarn sua guam rei publicae interesse (Suet. Caes. 86) ; 
illorum magis quam sua retulisse (Sail. Jug. cxi. 1). 

^This list might, of course, be greatly extended: e.g., Odys. xv. 262; xvi. 300; 
xix. 514; Aesch. Eum. 89; Aesch. Track. 485, etc. 

' A long list of similar instances is to be found in Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar, II, 405. 
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tives;^ in mea gratia (Ovid. Met. ii. 293), "regard for me," and 
Oprjvos oujuoy (Aesch. Prom. 388), "lament for me," of objective 
genitives; in servilis percontatio (Cic. De Oral. ii. 80. 327), "question- 
ing by the slaves, " and fitiTpioov <f>bvov (Eur. Med. 1305), "murder by 
a mother," of subjective genitives; in pugna Cannensis (Livy xxii. 
50, 1; cf. Cannarum pugna, Livy xxiii. 43. 4), "the battle of Can- 
nae," and wediov XKafiavSpiov {Iliad ii. 465), "the plain of Scaman- 
der, " of appositional genitives; in Agamemnonius Orestes (Verg. 
Aen. iv. 471), "Orestes, the son of Agamemnon," and NtjXtjicj) 
vu {Iliad ii. 20) "Neleus' son," of genitives denoting parentage. 

Hector Naevianus (Cic. Fam. v. 12) indicates authorship. In the 
Hypothesis of Euripides' Rhesus, we find a genitive and adjective of 
authorship used in consecutive sentences : tovto t6 Spafia evLoi voBov 
inrep&qaav wj oiK 8v ^vptiriSov rdv yap Scx^o/cXeioj' fiaWov VTro(f>aivei 
xapaKTrjpa. In Latin even the genitive of the whole may be repre- 
sented by an adjective: Ut enim adulescentem in quo est senile 
{ = senis) aliquid, sic senem in quo est aliquid adulescentis probo 
(Cic. Cat. Maj. xi. 38). Here, too, the English is not without 
analogies: e.g., "mortal taste" (Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 2) = "taste 
by mortals"; "a fruitful prognostication" {Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act I, scene 2, 1. 53) = "a prognostication of fruitfulness"; "their 
sterile curse" {Julius Caesar, Act I, scene 2, 1. 9)= "their curse, 
sterility"; "aged contusions" (// Henry VI, Act V, scene 3, 1. 3) = 
"age's contusions." Such lists of adjectival uses might, of course, 
be greatly extended.^ 

Since adjectives so frequently have the value of genitives, it is 
not surprising that they intrude upon the functions of the substantive, 
having in grammatical dependence upon them adjectives, participles, 
nouns, and pronouns, and serving as antecedents for pronouns. 

I. adjectives 
The simplest and the most common type of implied agreement 
in Latin is that in which the four words ipse, unus, soZms, and omnis 

' The equivalence of the possessive adjective and the possessive genitive is well 
shown by the following quotation: rilv Y^y 6Tav vo/iuroKn rifv riav iroKeiiiwv eXvai 
a<j>fTipav, rifv Si cr<t>€Tipav tSiv ivoKtiilav (Ar. Ran. 1464). 

' For other uses in English see Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax, 
pp. 157-59. 
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are used in the genitive to intensify or to explain further the meaning 
of pronominal adjectives: e.g., suum ipsius caput (Livy xxx. 20. 8);' 
sua uniu^ gratia (Livy ii. 8. 3);^ suo solius periculo (Cic. Cat. iv. 
11. 23);' vestram omnium vicem (Livy xxv. 38. 3). 

To denote possession, it is, however, normal to employ with 
omnium the genitives nostrum and vestrum instead of their adjective 
derivatives; e.g., omnium nostrum fortuna (Livy xxv. 38. 2); volun- 
tati vestrum omnium (Cic. De Orat. iii. 56. 209).* As a rule, noster 
and vester are reserved for use with verbal nouns and hence are 
equivalent to subjective and objective genitives: e.g., nostro omnium 
fletu (Cic. Mil. 92); nostro omnium interitu (Cic. Cat. i. 4. 10); 
vestram omnium caedem (Cic. Cat. iv. 2. 4). Terence's construction 
nostrum vitam omnium {Adel. 331)^ is extremely irregular and is 
anything but Ciceronian. Compare omnium nostram vitam salutem- 
que (Cat. i. 6. 14) and vitam omnium vestrum (Cat. iii. 1. 1). 

Although synesis is most frequent with the quartet of words 
just cited, other adjectives may be so employed: e.g., vestris paucorum 
lavdibus (Cic. Ad Brut. i. 7. 2); noster duorum eventus (Livy vii. 
9. 8; cf. viii. 7. 7). In Greek, avros is the word most frequently used 
in agreement with an implied genitive: e.g., vnenpos 5' el fiev dvnos 
veiieffi^erai, avruiv (Odys. ii. 138) ; avTOJV yap ccjyeTeprjffiv aTaa-daXlriaiv 
oKovTo (Odys. i. 7).° This construction is so common that on occasion 
the possessive pronoun may be omitted: e.g., avT&v yap (xttcoXo- 
ned' a4>pa5ir](n.v (Odys. x. 27). There occurs a slight variation from 
this type of construction. In the following quotation the adjective 
tSios is regarded as the equivalent of a pronominal adjective and 

1 Cf. Livy i. 28. 4; v. 38. 7; x. 16. 4; xxviii. 19. 10; Cic. Verr. iii. 4. 7; Fam. vi. 
16; Cic. Muren. iv. 9; Ovid Met. xv. 214; Quint, ii. 6. 7. 

2 Cf. Cic. Sesi. Ix. 128; Livy vi. 23. 9; xxviii. 28. 12; xxxvi. 36. 2; xlv. 21. 4. 

8 Cf. Ter. Heaut. Tim. 128-29; Cic. Fam. v. 14. 3; Cic. AU. xi. 15. 2. 

^ Cf. parens omnium nostrum (Cat. i. 7. 17) ; urbis salutem omniumque vestrum 
(Cat. ii. 12. 27); omnium vestrum ora atgue oculos (Cat. iv. 1. 1); omnium vestrum 
bona (Att. xi. 6. 2) ; de salute omnium nostrum (Flacc. xxxvii. 94) ; sedcm omnium 
nostrum (Cic. Suit. xi. 33) ; non modo in aurihus vestris, sed in oculis omnium (Verr. 
i, 3. 7); admiratio omnium vestrum (Verr. ii. 4. 12, 27); ad omnium vestrum studium 
(Cic. De Orat. iii. 10. 37). 

' Cf . nostra omnium delicta (Greg. M. Lit. Sacram. N. 820) . 

« Cf. also Iliad vi. 446, 490; x. 204; xv. 39; Odys. i. 356, 409; ii. 45; xiv. 185; 
XV. 262; xvi. 197; xxii. 218, etc. 
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hence is intensified by a genitive: ras idias airwv wpoaoSovs irapai- 
piffferai (Dem. Phil. ii. 22). Other adjectives are used in the same 
way; e.g., bar]p avr' ifws iffKe KwcoinSos (Iliadin. 180); r' afia dvarr]- 
vov /ca/ca (Soph. Oed. Col. 344). ^ 

Parallels to the constructions with ipse and avTos occur in old 
German: e.g., stneru selbes stimmu, (hie sine selbes friunta.^ Modern 
German avoids such syntax by eigen, to which the English "own" 
corresponds. In classical times the Latin words propriit^ and pecu- 
liari^ and the Greek tStos^ and otmos* were taking steps in this 
direction.' Latin nostram vitam omnium may be paralleled by 
colloquial "American," "you{r) all's house." 

II. participles 

Instances of participles in implied agreement may likewise 
be found: e.g., nomsn meum absentis, meas praesentis preces (Cic. 
Plane. X. 26); exemplo nostra praesentium (Cic. Fam. xii. 15); vim 
tuam praesentis (Livy xxxvi. 7. 5); pugna Romana [=Romanorum] 
incumbentium (Livy xxx. 34. 2); muliebris [=mulierum] fletus et 
concursatio incerta nunc has, nunc illos sequentium rogitantiumque 
viros natosque (Livy v. 40. 3); mea scripta timentis (Hor. Sat. i. 
4. 22-23); nostras flentis ocellos (Ovid Her. v. 45); Saepe rogabis 
ut mea defunctae molliter ossa cubent (Ovid Am. i. 8. 108); meum 
propositum servantis (Sen. Ep. xcii. 11). Illustrations equally 
instructive occur in Greek: e.g., to. aa Kparri davovros (Soph. Aj. 

•Cf. also Soph. Phil. 1126, Track. 775; Eur. Suppl. 921, Phoen. 1503, Ion, 
1438; Lycophr. 1215. 

' Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, III, 2, p. 606. See also Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik, p. 356. 

' Cf. de tuis propriis sceleribus (Cic. Vatin, xii. 30) ; suis propriis periculis (Cic. 
Rep. i. 4. 7); sua propria bella (Cic. Nat. Dear. ii. 28. 70). 

* Cf. propria suo et peculiari deo (Suet. Aug. 5) ; e peculiaribua loculis suis (Suet. 
Galb. 12); venio ad Lysaniam, peculiarem tuum testem (Cic. Flacc. xxi. 51). 

' Cf . irepi Tuiv iiieripoiv ISloiv (Dem. 439. 25) ; repl tuv i/iav iSlwp (Dem. 1226. 24) ; 
illikripov IStov (Dem. 1274. 7). 

° Cf. Tos olKiiat iinSiv inaprlas (Th. i. 144. 1). 

'The word "personal" in English might conceivably have worn down into a 
possessive pronoun; cf. "With my personal eye will I look to't" (Shakespeare, Othello, 
Act II, scene 3, 11. 5-6). The word "proper" as used by Browning in Paracelsus is 
probably a deliberate classicism: "'Tis for my proper peace, indeed, rather than 
yours. " 
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1015); 6n{j,a tov/xov ^uvtos (Ken. Cyr. viii. 7. 26).' The modern 
languages provide parallels: e.g., "Ohei dans sa vie, a sk mort 
ador^, son palais fut un temple" (Voltaire).^ 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appear'd. 

(MUton, Paradise Lost, II, 11. 416-17) 

III. NOUNS 

Synesis is frequent with nouns also: e.g., tuum hominis simplicis 
pectus (Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Ill); meam legem hominis inimici (Cic. 
Sest. xlvi. 135); tua domus talis viri et civis (Cic. De Oral. i. 60. 
255); indicium tuum viri eruditissimi ac super ista verissimi (Pliny 
Ep. ix. 25) ; tuum studium adulescentis (Cic. Fam. xv. 13. 1) ; nostrum 
peditum opus (Livy vii. 33. 10); meum factum dictumve consults 
gravius quam tribuni (Livy vii. 40. 9).' Instances of proper names 
are less numerous: Ex Anniana Milonis domo (Cic. Ad Att. iv. 3. 3) ; 
imperium tuum atque edictum Apollinis (Plant. Men. 871); dei 
Vulcania arma (Verg. Aen. xii. 739). Servius comments as follows 
on the last citation: hypallage pro "dei Vulcani arma." In the 
Vulgate we find Salutatio mea manu Pauli (I Cor. 16:21; Col. 4:18; 
IIThess. 3:17). 

There is a loose form of apposition in which the appositive is in 
the nominative case instead of in the genitive: e.g., Hinc Gaetulae 
urbes, genus insuperabile hello {Aen. iv. 4ff)=Hinc Gaetulorum urbes, 
generis insuperahilis hello. Likewise, Sed fines Ldbyci, genus intrac- 
tabile hello {Aen. i. 339) =Sed fines Libyum, generis intractabilis bello. 

A very unusual type of constructio ad sensum is that in which the 
genitive is in mediate apposition to possessives: e.g., cum meam 
salutem senatus exteris nationihus ut civis optumi commendabat 
(Cic. Parad. iv. 29). It should be stated, however, that the ut is 
italicized in the Teubner edition. An instance somewhat more 
striking occurs in Livy (iv. 2. 13): sed audeal Canuleius in senatu 

» Cf. also Plato Symp. 194A.; Eur. Hec. 430; Eur. Cyd. 245^6; Eur. El. 1195-96; 
Eur. Here. Fur. 435. 

' Quoted by Gerber, Die Sprache ala Kunst, I, 569. 

' I have seen Interest mea oratoris quoted as coming from Cicero, but I have been 
unable to find the passage. See Reisig, Lai. Syntax (1888), p. 548. 
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proloqui se, nisi suas leges tamquam victoris paires accipi sinant, 
dilectum haberi prohibiturum ? 

The Latin word proprius, when it means "own, " may be described 
as a "personless" possessive pronoun.' As it has no definite idea 
of person attaching to it, it must be further defined. As with the 
common possessive pronouns, all explanatory words must fall into 
the genitive: e.g., Postremum genus, quod proprium Catilinae est 
(Cic. Cat. ii. 10. 22), "The last class which is [own, Catiline's] Cati- 
line's own"; illud magnificentissimum factum proprium est Thrasybuli 
(Nep. i. 5), "that superb achievement is Thrasybulus' own. " There 
are, of course, many instances of proprius with the genitive, but it is 
difficult to find illustrations of defining genitives so clear-cut, since 
the word shades off into so many different meanings. 

Occasionally a noun in the genitive depends upon a noun implied 
by an adjective : e.g., erilem [ = en] filium eius (Ter. Ph. 39) ; paternum 
[ = patris] amicum virginis {op. cit. 128). There is another usage 
somewhat similar: e.g., apud paternum suum hospitem (PI. Mil. 135); 
nostra erilis concubina (Mil. 458); meam erilem concubinam (Mil. 
549); nostrum erilem filium (Trin. 602).^ The personal pronoun does 
not normally express possession by the genitive. As a conse- 
quence adjective derivatives are employed in the same gender, 
number, and case as the main adjectives. In such instances logic 
accommodates itself to the needs of syntax.^ 

Not infrequently the Latin uses a phrase in dependence upon a 
noun. In the following illustration a phrase seems to depend upon 
an adjective: panem autopyrum de suo sibi (Petr. 66), "whole- wheat 
bread from itself" (i.e., from unbolted flour). The de suo sibi 
emphasizes the idea in auto and likewise defines -pyrum. 

'When proprius, "own," is unattended by a possessive adjective or a defining 
genitive, it is practically reflexive: e.g., quoniam in propria < ~mea'> non pelle 
guiessem (Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 66); non etiam proprio < =(«o> Marte tibi (Ovid Ex Pont. 
iv. 7. 14) ; quendam .... cultello proprios < =suos'> pargantem leniter unguis 
(Hor. Epist. i. 7. 50-51). 

^ Morris comments as follows: "nostrum erilem filium, our master's son, noster 
erus being treated as a kind of compound noun. " Such usage may readily be explained 
through the failure to feel any difference between the adjective erilis and the genitive 
eri. In the Menaechmi we find rem erilem in line 966 and but two lines below, rem eri. 
Compare also eri sui et rem et filium (Most. 28) and erilem filium (Most. 82) . 

' Compare also erilis noster filius (Epid. 20; True. 297); nostra erUi filio (Epid. 
164; Cas. 1014); mea erilis filia (Cist. 749); erilem nostram ftliam (Cist. 550). 
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Greek displays great freedom in making substantives agree with 
implied forms, e.g. Neffrope?? [ = N€(rTopos] vrjl HvKoiyevios fioffiKrjos 
(Iliad ii. 54); 'A6r)vaLos [ = 'A6r)vSiv], TroXews rrjs ixeyiaTrjs (Plato 
Ap. 29D).» 

There is an instance of this idiom in which Sophocles (Oed. 
Tyr. 1400) compresses a great deal into a few words. Oedipus, 
addressing the three roads, the secret glen, and the coppice, exclaims: 
ai rovnov aljua twv en&v xfi-pi^f oiiro ewiere irarpbs, i.e., "ye who drank 
from my own hands my own blood, the blood that flowed in the veins 
of my father." The explanatory noun may be employed to express 
even the relation of cause: icat to nev rjnerepov to tuv avbp&v ^ttov 
OavfioffTov rjv (Plato Charm. 154C), i.e., "Our feehngs, since they were 
those of men, were less surprising. " In New Testament Greek the 
expression 6 dcrirafrjuos rij ip.rj xetpt HduXoi; occurs three times (I Cor. 
16:21; Col. 4:18; II Thess. 3:17). The idiom may be readily 
paralleled in German, e.g. : " Als seine Tochter nur, des Machtigen " 
(Schiller Die Piccolomini, III, 8); "an meiner Schwelle, des armen 
Mannes" (Wilhelm Tell, 3194-95).'' 

If the forms "my," "his," "her," etc., are adjectives,' even 
Enghsh has somewhat similar constructions: e.g., "Thou dost 
His will, the Maker's" (Tennyson, IdyUs of the King, "Gareth and 
Lynette,"ll. 10-11). 

1 Cf. also Iliad v. 741; xvii. 272-73; Odys. i. 160-61; xi. 634; Herod, vii. 80; 
ix. 92; Aesch. Cho. 226-27; Aristoph. Ach. 93; Aristoph. Plut. 33; Aristoph. Nub. 
1202; Plato Loch, initio; Plato Hipp. Maj. 281E; Eur. El. 366; Luc. D.D. xx. 9; 
XiUO. Somn. 99. 

^ Cf . Die Piccolomini, 2058, 2129 ; Wallensteins Tod, 1300. Additional Illustrations 
can be found in Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV, 351 (421). 

'"The possessive pronouns may be regarded either as noun-pronouns in the 

genitive, or as personal noun-pronouns made into adjectives As there is not 

a trace of genitive inflection in such possessives as "my," "mine," and as the dis- 
tinction between conjoint and absolute is more characteristic of adjectives than of 
nouns, we can have no hesitation in regarding possessive pronouns, taken as a whole, 
as adjectives rather than as genitive cases of noun-pronouns" (Sweet, A New English 
Grammar, I, § 203) . 

Emerson {A Brief History of the English Language, § 375) states that "the so-called 
possessive cases of the personal pronouns usually represent, not the old genitives, 
but possessive pronouns derived from them. This would not be evident from present 
English usage. In Middle English, however, the possessives from which our modern 
forms have sprung were regularly inflected like adjectives, so that they could not have 
been genitives." See also p. 198, n. 3. 
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In the following quotations the explanatory words are not in the 
possessive case: 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of a future age. 

(Pope) 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown. 

(Gray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard) 

Here repose Angelo's, Alfieri's bones, and his, The starry Galileo (Byron, 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, IV, 65). 

The appositional genitives in Latin with tamquam and ut suggest 
certain explanatory expressions in English: "My duty as an Assem- 
blyman" (Franklin); "my arrival, although an only son unseen 
for four years" (Scott Rob Roy, ca. p. 5).^ "What's her name in 
the cap?" (Shakespeare, Love's Labour's Lost, Act II, scene 1, 
1. 209) contains a phrase modifying an adjective, as does the citation 
from Petronius 66: panem autopyrum de suo sibi. 

IV. PRONOUNS 

The genitive of quisque is used at times to define more precisely 
the adjective suus. The combination suus cuiusque, "his, each 
one's" = "each one's own," is especially emphatic: e.g., id maxime 
quemque decet, quod est cuiusque maxime suum (Cic. Off. i. 31. 113), 
" That character is most becoming to each one which is fundamentally 
[his, each one's] each one's own. " The idiom is very convenient in 
laying stress upon the rights of the individual: Ex quo, quia suum 
cuiusque fit eorum, quae natura fuerant communia, quod cuique obtigit, 
id quisque teneat {op. cit. i. 7. 21), "Therefore since, of the boons 
made common by nature, that becomes [his, each one's] each one's 
own which falls to the lot of each one, let each one hold possession 
of it. "2 

Livy, too, makes effective use of this idiom: e.g.. Nam cum ita 
priores decemviri servassent, ut unus fasces haberet et hoc insigne 

' In English, however, the nouns in the explanatory expressions are probably in 
the common case, although I have seen it stated that the sign of the possessive is 
omitted. 

' Cf . also ad suam cuiusque naturam (Cic. Off. i. 33. 119); suae rei cuiusque cus- 
todia (op. cit. ii. 22. 78) ; ut nihil suum cuitisque sit (op. cit. iii. 12. 53) ; quominus 
suum quidque cuiusque sit (op. cit. iii. 20. 67) ; suis cuiusque sensibus (op. dt. v. 10. 
27) ; a suo cuiusque genere (op. cit. v. 24. 69) ; in suo cuiusque genere (De Orat. ii. 5) ; 
ex sua cuiusque parte (Verr. i. 47. 123). 
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regium in orbem suam cuiusque vicem per omnes tret, subito omnes 
cum duodenis fasdbus prodiere (Livy iii. 36. 3). Compare ex sua 
cuiusque opportunitate (Livy xxii. 44. 2). 

We have already noted that proprius is a "personless" possessive 
pronoun (see p. 191), and that a noun explaining it falls perforce into 
the genitive. Personal pronouns take the adjective forms: e.g., 
sua propria bella (Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 70); svx) propria genere (Cic. 
Fin. iii. 10. 34). Other pronouns must be treated in the same fashion 
as nouns. The idiom suus ipsius may be duplicated with proprius: 
e.g., In M. Catone, indices, haec bona quae videmus divine et egregia 
ipsius scitote esse propria (Cic. Mur. xxix. 61). ^ 

Cicero has two interesting uses of the word in consecutive 
sentences: Cuius quoniam proprium te esse scribis mancipio et nezo, 
meum autem usu et fructu, contentus isto sum. Id enim est cuiusque 
proprium, quo quisque fruitur atque utitur (Fam. vii. 30. 2), "Since 
you write that you are his [i.e., Atticus'] own by purchase and owner- 
ship, mine by use and enjoyment, I am content. For that is each 
one's own, which each one enjoys and uses. "^ A similar construction 
is found in Nepos {Lys. i. 5) : Horum in numerum nemo admittebatur 
nisi qui aut eius hospitio contineretur aut se illius fore proprium fide 
confirmarat. 

The Greek furnishes an interesting example of a pronoun in 
distributive apposition to an implied genitive: vfiirepov 8k e/ccwrrou 
dvpav ai^o} {Iliad xvii. 226), "I will increase your courage, each 
one's. '.' In another passage an archaic genitive defines an adjective: 
iraldes reBvaai. x^f-Pi- f^vrpv?- <^^^«»' (Eur. Med. 1320).* 

1 This example has been placed here rather than in the first category in order that 
it may be grouped with other uses of proprius. 

^ Harpers' Dictionary quotes the second sentence to illustrate the substantive use 
of proprius. These sentences are Cicero's retort to a more or less playful passage in 
a letter from Curius: "S.v.b.; sum enim XP')"'" M^" tuus, Krijuti, 5k Attici nostri; ergo 
fructu^ est tuus, mancipium illius" {Fam. vii. 29. 1). In using proprium in the first 
sentence Cicero is not stating that Curius is property, but admitting Atticus' exclusive 
right of possession. The second use is likewise possessive. These two sentences are 
cited first by Corradini to illustrate the fundamental uses of proprius. 

' The pronoun is at times construed with latSes, but it is more dramatic with the 
adjectives. "Children are dead by a mother's hand, — yours." First we have an 
outburst of indignation against the general thought, revolting in itself, of children 
dying by a mother's hand, and then the crime is brought home to the perpetrator by 
a telling climax. 
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Comparable to the use of proprius in Latin are the Greek idioms 
with iSios and oUeios. One is, however, frequently on thin ice in 
discussing them, owing to delicate shades in their meanings. These 
words, after much attrition, finally began to wear down into colorless 
possessive adjectives meaning "own": e.g., Zeiu iSiois vdfwis Kpa- 
Tvviov (Aesch. Prom. 404); irorepa [oXuiXev] Trarpcjjaj ^ irpos oheias 
Xep6j (Soph. Antig. 1176). The context makes it clear whether they 
refer to words in the first, second, or third person. In New Testa- 
ment Greek it can be said of iStos that it is in most uses practically 
a reflexive pronoun: e.g., KOTna/xev ipya^o/xevoi. rais idiai.s ["the own" 
= "our own"] x^po'i'' (I Cor. 4:12); riji' 5i Sokov ev r^S I5iw ["the 
own " = "thine own"] b<j>6a\ix^ ov Karavoeis; (Luke 6:41); ^\6ev els 
TTiv iSlav ["the own" = "his own"] ttoXlv (Matt. 9:l).i When iStos 
and oiKetoj do not refer to some noun or pronoun already expressed, 
any further definition of them (and such definition is then inevitable) 
must be indicated by the genitive. We find these words contrasted 
with Koiv6s, Sriixcxnos, or aXXorptoj, either expressly or by imphcation, 
in such fashion that they must mean "own," and not "private" 
or "personal." The accompanying genitives do not then so much 
indicate possession as specify the possessor: e.g., MaXXoi' Tre^o/STjjuai 
rets oiKelas fjixaiy [ = "the own," "ours"] anaprlas fj ras tCiv evavTiuiv 
havolas (Thuc. i. 144. 1), "I am more afraid of our own mistakes 
than of our enemies' designs" (Jowett); viro t&v .... irpds to 
aiiTuv idioy [ = "the own," "theirs"] KepSos iroXiTevdvruj', iKdvov aei 
t6 KOLvbv ai^ovTos Kal airb twv axrrov /cat aird tov rrjs 7r6Xewj 8w6ltov 
(Xen. Hell. i. 4. 13), "by those conducting the state for their own 
gain, whereas he is forever increasing the common wealth both from 
his own resources and the substance of the state"; ol rriv ■KoKi.Teiav 
oiiKiTi KoivijVy aXK' i8i,6.p avr&v iijohnivoi. (Aesch. In Cies. 3), "those 
thinking the government not common, but their own"; 6.Tropiq. 
l8Lo3v iavTov kthjixLtosv re Kal evdo^iw (Plato, Menex. 247B). Jowett 
renders the last quotation as follows, using the indefinite second per- 
son : " because you have neither money nor reputation of your own. "^ 

' " The ovm was used, 14th to 17th c, in the sense of 'its own' (instead of his otan, 
it own) .... 1601 Holland 11, 71: As for Orach there is a wild kind of it, growing 
of the owne accord" (Oxford Dictionary). 

' For instances in the New Testament, see Acts 1:19; Pet. 3:3; Tit. 1:12. 
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v. datives defining adjectives 

Occasionally a dative case is used to define an adjective more 

exactly, or even to emphasize: 

Sed is quo pacto serviat suo sibi patri, 

Id ego hie apud nos proloquar, si operam datis. 

(Plaut. Capt. 5-6) 

Elmer's comment on this usage runs as follows: "The sibi 
intensifies the idea of suo, but at the same time lays stress upon the 
interests involved in the possession and in the general situation; 
ipsius might have taken the place of suo sibi, but that would have 
concerned itself only with the idea of possession. " Bennett classes 
such uses under the sympathetic dative.' This idiom is frequent 
in Plautus: e.g., sua sibi fallacia (Capt. 46); suo sibi suco (Capt. 
81).^ It occurs but once in Terence: suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo 
(Ad. 958). It is found also in Caecilius, Accius, Cicero, Vitruvius, 
Columella, Apuleius, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and a few other 
writers.' 

In like manner the dative of quisque may be employed to define 
an adjective. In contrasting the spoken and written word Quin- 
tilian (x. 1. 17) remarks: In lectione certius iudicium, quod audienti 
frequenter aut suus cuique favor aut ille laudantium clamor extorquet, 
"In reading there is maturer reflection which either [his, each one's] 
each one's own favoritism or the applause of partisans frequently 
wrests away from the hearer. " Compare also: sibi cuique cariorem 
suam esse rationem (Cic. Fin. iii. 21. 70), "each one's own interests 
are dearer to himself"; suis ea [ = Fortuna\ cuique fingitur moribus 
(Cic. Farad, v. 34), "Fortune is moulded by each one's own quali- 
ties"; amicitiarum sua cuique permanent stabilis et certa possessio 
(Cic. Lael. xv. 55), "as regards friendships, each one's own possession 
remains firm and secure. "* 

• Syntax of Early Latin: The Cases, p. 141. 

^ Landgraf, Archiv filr latein. Lexicographie, VIII, 43. ' Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

* The pronoun quisque is fond of being in juxtaposition to a possessive pronoun even 
when it has no grammatical relation to it. In the following sentences, however, it 
seems to be used in dird koivov constructions: admodum tenenda sunt sua cuique non 
vUiosa, sed tamen propria (Cic. Off. i. 31. 110), "each one's own (his, each one's) traits 
must be kept to the limit by each one, in so far as they are not objectionable and still 
characteristic"; suum cuique incommodum ferendum est (Cic. Off. iii. 6. 30), "each 
one's own [his, each one's] misfortune must be borne by each one." 
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Greek analogies are not wanting: 'A/ner^pou [=fitup] tothov, 
KKeivoLS Aa^daKiSat.(n,p (Soph. Antig. 861). It will be noted that the 
Labdacidae are not merely connected with the ttotij.ov, they are the 
persons interested. The same usage may occur with a participle: 
ilioiciv [ = ejuot] 6<r(rot.s ojutx^a irpoa-rj^e elcri,Sov(Ta (Aesch. Prom. 144). 
Colloquial German abounds in such idioms: e.g., "in dem Wolf 
seinem Leib"; "dem Falada seinem Kopf "; "als dem Manne seine 
Frau starb"; "bringe dem Nachbar deine Leiter zurtick."! 

VI. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

Implied genitives may carry a greater burden than an adjective 
or a noun in apposition, since we find relative clauses dependent upon 
them: 

"Frustra," inquit, "meae vitae subvenire conamini, quern iam 
sanguis viresque deficiunt" (Caes. B.G. vii. 50. 6). Factum [eius 
hostis periculum] etiam nuper in Italia servili [ = servorum] tumultu, 
quos tamen aliquid usus ac disciplina, quam a nobis accepissent, 
subkvarent (Caes. B.O. i. 40. 5). Vere haec Romana esse, non ver- 
sutiarum Punicarum [ = Punicorum] neqae calliditatis Graecae [ = Grae- 
corum], apud quos fallere hostem quam vi superare gloriosius fuerit 
(Livy xlii. 47. 7).* 

Still another type of construction is that in which the relative 
pronoun, instead of referring directly to an adjective, modifies a 
noun that picks up the idea in the adjective: e.g., Equestri proelio, 
qua parte copiarum conserendi manum fortuna data est, hostem fudi 
(Livy xxi. 41. 4); Hannibal spem nanctu^ locis natis ad eqaestrem 
pugnam, qua parte virium invictus erat, facturos copiam pugnando 
consules, derigit aciem (Livy xxii. 44). 

With the verbs "interest" and "refert" peculiar pronominal 
usage puts the Latin in a straight jacket and the construdio ad sensum 
must be employed: e.g., Vehementer intererat vestra qui patres estis 

' Quoted from K. G. Andresen, Sprachgebrauch, p. 239. See also Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik, IV, 351-52 (423-24). 

^ Such constructions are common in Cicero: e.g., Cat. I. 3. 7; Manil. ix. 26; 
Vatin. xii. 29; Fam. i. 9. 13; i. 9. 23; ii. 11. 1; xiv. 1; Brut. xxix. 112; Div. ii. 13. 31; 
Plane, iv. 11; Sull. xxix; Pac. ap. Cic. De Oral. ii. 46. The idiom is found sporadi- 
cally elsewhere: e.g., Ter. And. 96-98; Caes. B.G. vii. 50. 4; Sail. Cat. xxxiii. 1; 
Sail. Jug. Ixxxv. 28; Liv. ii. 53. 1; Ovid Ex Pont. iii. 4. 91; Tao. Hist. 1. 38. 
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(Plin. Ej). iv. 13. 4); Vestra qui vixistis interest (Cic. Sull. xxviii); 
Id mea minume refert qui sum natu maximus (Ter. Adel. 881). 

Analogies occur in Greek too: e.g., rfjs efirjs [ = e/ioO] eTeurodov, 6v 
firir' oKvelre (Soph. Oed. Col. 730); avvfj,4>os [ = av€v i>vn4>rjs] avvfiivaios 
[ = avev vfj,€vaio3i>] <J ju' expijv rvxetp (Eur. Hec. 416).* 

Similar usage is to be found in modern German: e.g., "Seine 
Befreiung, der viel erduldet hatte, ist endlich eingetreten. "^ 

English abounds in constructions of this kind if, as before stated, 
the possessive forms of its personal pronouns are adjectives: e.g., 
"I leave him to your gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better 
publish his commendation" (Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
Act IV, scene 1, 11. 164-66).' 

His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 

(Pope, Essay on Criticism) 

But Marmion, as to chase the awe 

Which thus had quelled their hearts who saw 

(Scott, Marmion, II, 519-20) 

» Cf. also Thuc. ii. 45. 2; Xen. Cyr. v. 2. 15. 

' A half-page of such examples is to be found in F. Blatz, Neuhochdeutsche Gram- 
matik, II (1896), 875. 

' The adjective character of such forms is unquestioned by C. T. Onions {An 
Advanced English Syntax, p. 144), a member of the staff of the Oxford Dictionary. 
His statement runs as follows: "A Possessive Adjective or Pronoun has sometimes a 
Relative depending on it; in such cases my (mine), his, their (theirs), etc., are mentally 
analysed as of me, of him, of them, etc. " He quotes three instances: " Nor better was 
their lot who fled" (Scott). 

"Hard is our fate 
Who serve in the state." 

(Addison) 

"Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish thee well. " 

(Shakespeare) 

W. B. Hodgson (Errors in the Use of English, p. 105) regards as mistakes con- 
structions of this type in current English. Some grammarians consider the possessive 
forms in these idioms as adjectives even in Middle English. See L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax, §302. He cites the following instance: 
"Prest we ben for the to deye. 
And for his love that deyd on rood." 

The Oxford Dictionary states that his began to be employed as an adjective about 
the eleventh century. It cites an instance of her as an adjective as early as 900 and of 
their as early as 1200. Some of the implied constructions with personal pronouns in 
English are doubtless due to their retention of the fuller functions of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive, but it seems hazardous to ascribe all of them to that source. Many 
such instances may be as spontaneous as were those of the Greek and the Latin. 
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How different is his state who stands on the outside of that storehouse, 
and feels that its gates must be stormed, or remain forever shut against 
him! (Carlyle, Essay on Burns.) 

We have seen that constructions of implied agreement were 
employed with great latitude in the classical languages. Although 
it is hazardous to draw any generalizations without having ransacked 
the entire literature extant, it seems that the Greeks employed them 
most freely in poetry and the Romans in prose. After illustrating 
the use of genitives with e/ios, Liddell and Scott make the guarded 
statement that "this usage is hardly to be found in Attic prose." 
The scholium on Aristophanes Plut. 33 comments thus: tov i/xdv 
ixkv avTov: 'AvtI tov efiov avrov 'Arrwccos. The use of avrov with 
possessives is certainly common in Attic prose as well as poetry, 
but the majority of the bolder constructions with other words are 
to be found in poetry. Plato employs these idioms more than any 
other prose writer, yet it will be recalled that Plato wrote poetry in 
his youth. It has been said of him that "he veiled his doctrine with 
poetic vesture. " 

In Latin the situation is different and more instances occur in 
prose. Here, too, their use seems to be eschewed more or less by 
some writers, as Caesar, Suetonius, and Tacitus. They are, appar- 
ently, colloquial in their tone. Of the three instances of relatives 
with adjective antecedents culled from the Gallic War, two (vii. 
50) are found in the mouth of a centurion. Cicero's less formal 
works, especially his orations and letters, reward search to a greater 
extent than do his more serious compositions. These constructions 
are almost a hobby with Livy, who takes great liberties with them. 
In German such idioms are clearly colloquial and poetic, while in 
English they are a literary convention. 

In view of the great number and wide variety of constructions 
of implied agreement, one can conclude that they are not to be 
regarded as "sports, " or as abnormalities. The possessive adjective 
and the genitive of possession are closely related in thought. The 
adjective cannot be modified in the same case. Any further defi- 
nition of it falls logically into the genitive. As it is equivalent to a 
genitive it may also do duty as the antecedent of a pronoun. 
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These constructions were natural short cuts and as such were 
used without any thought of the strict requirements of syntax. 
They are in fact so natural that one is apt to pass them by without 
noticing them. Above all, such idioms show that the ancients were 
not hide-bound by formal rules of grammar.' 

University of Texas 

' In the course of this article the writer has acknowledged but little indebtedness. 
The grammars in common use contain as a rule only a few stock quotations which have 
been handed down from one book to another. Considerable help was derived, however, 
from the grammars of Buttmann, Jelf, Krueger, Kuehner, Matthiae, Ramshorn, 
and Ruddimann. 



